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PREFACE 


This project has grown out of the need for St. Andrews 
College to take seriously its commitment to disabled students 
in the Arts. The St. Andrews Theatre Department has an ex= 
cellent teaching staff, many talented students, and a campus- 
wide concern for the growth and development of both able and 
disabled students. What it lacks is a clear concept which 
would enable disabled students to participate fully in the 
theatre program. I hope that this project will help move 
the college towards this goal. It is not so much a question 
of "How can we do it?" but, rather, "How shall it be done!" 
Frank Crane, writing in the early 1920's, stated: 

What does it-mean to: be—just human? It means 
to avoid drawing attention to one's own suc- 
cess before the unsuccessful, to one's own tal- 
ent before the ungifted, to one's own health or 
beauty before the diseased or ugly; to take 
some part in movements for the protection of 
the weak, so that one helps do something in an 
organized way for the rights of children, of 
laborers, and of the crippled; to shrink from 
spoiling any person's ideal or hope. 

I would also like to thank Doug Herbert for his time 
and enthusiasm, Paul Gratz for his ability to make students 
think and grow, and Robbie Rankin who put me on the right 
track! 
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FROM A DISABLED DRAMA MAJOR 


I was graduated in June 1978 from the University of 
California, San Diego, with a B.A. in drama. That fall 
the Berkeley Repertory Theatre hired me as their resident 
sound designer. What makes this achievement special is the 
fact that I was born paralyzed from the waist down. 

I was able to attain this position because the Drama 
department at UCSD enabled me to experience the same pro- 
gram as the non-disabled students. The single omission in 
my required course load was a movement class. Classes would 
have been useless without the department's open attitude, 
providing an atmosphere where I could discover my strengths 
and weaknesses. 

I gained proficiency in the area that held the great- 

- est interest for me: sound design. Once I was involved 

in sound I realized that it didn't require much running a- 
round. Most of the work took place at the tape decks and 
splicing block. For the physical set-up of the sound equip- 
ment. (speakers,. cable, etc.), I needed help from others. I 
didn't feel demeaned or inadequate when asked for assistance 
because I knew I had done as much as I could. 

In addition to sound I worked in set construction and 
lighting. I participated in every facet of set construction. 
With the help of instructors, I found ways to use tools de- 
. Signed for A.B.'s (slang for.able bodied). To use the drill 
press, my shop instructor built a small platform for me to 
sit on that went across the arms of my wheelchair, raising 
me to a workable height. At times I found it easier to do 
‘a job while out of my chair. There were a few tools, such 
as the Skilsaw, that I never managed to use safely. Light- 
ing posed more obstacles than either sets or sound. At the 
UCSD Theatre, the instruments are hung from a grid about 20 
feet from the floor. Getting to the grid and moving around 
Once I was there was difficult. Somehow I didn't mind miss- 
ing that particular job. Instead, I completed lighting sched- 
ules and put instruments on drop lines going to the grid. 

Not only did I prove viable at school, but for two 
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summers I worked successfully at the Utah Shakespearean 
Festival and the Pacific Conservatory of the Performing 
Arts. After my employment in these two theatres I felt 
I could work under most circumstances. 

The point I'm trying to make is that it is well within 
the means of every drama department to provide a disabled 
student with an effective education. All that is needed 
is a realistic, resourseful, eager student and an open- 
minded, imaginative, willing faculty. 

Not every disabled student will succeed and neither 
will all non-disabled students. But they should be given 
an equal chance. I'm considered a "super crip" by my dis- 
abled peers; my ability to move freely out of my wheel- 
chair has been a great asset. But I know that even the 
most disabled students have the capacity to thrive. For 
example, a deaf student could learn to design lights and 
I see no reason why a blind student couldn't excel in act- 
ing. Disabled student services offices are a valuable re- 
sourse, providing interpreters, notetakers, and accessi- 
bility information. 

A drama program or summer theatre open to the disabled 
benefits not only those students, but also non-disabled 
students, staff, and instructors as well. In preparing 
this article I talked with various co-workers. One of the 
most striking things I realized was that I had raised their 


““ awareness~to=ward the disabled's needs’ and capabilities. 


As a result, UCSD sets were designed to provide better 
accessibility for disabled audience members. And although 
the control booth was up a flight of stairs, special care 
was taken to install the sound system in a lower, central- 
“ized: positions None of these modifications caused increased 
expensee And as I crawled around the theatre setting sound 
levels or hunting down a crescent wrench, I'm sure I dis- 
pelled the stereotype of the helpless cripple in the minds 
Of most A.B.'s 
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THEATRE ON THE ROUND 
PHYSICALLY DISABLED ACTORS ON STAGE 


In the fall of 1978 Kathleen Spencer, then instruce - 
tor of English at Wright State University, and I (Commu- 
nication Department) agreed to collaborate in an experiment. 
We shared a background and interest in experimental mater- 
ials and techniques of performance, and we both had made 
contact with disabled students whom we thought had poten- 
tial talent as performers. Neither of us had professional 
or academic background working with disabled persons, nor 
had we ever seen the sort of production we envisioned. Armed 
with little more than a naive optimism, we set out to pro- 
duce two shows during the Winter and Spring of 1979: a 
science fiction story by Ursula Le Guin and a compilation 
of children's poetry. Both were to include. casts of about 
half disabled and half able-bodied performers from the 
Wright State student body. 

During the course of our performing experiments, we 
encountered a host of unforseen difficulties as well as 
unpredicted personal and aesthetic rewards. The performers 
were enthusiastically looking forward to the next show, even 
as we began rehearsals for our first ventures, and so "The 
Rolling Stock Company" was born. Quite unintentionally, 


“and”’ without funds, facilitiés, or known diréction, I became — 


director of a continuing theatre troupe. 

"The Rolling Stock Company" has proved to be an appro- 
priate name for our group. Since about half our partici- 
pants are in wheelchairs, we roll on stage in performance; 
and, since we have no theatre, we roll on the road to pre- 
sent our shows. We have continued to produce children's 
shows, science fiction, serious drama, and even a circus. 
In two years, what began as an experiment has matured into 


an established theatre troupe. 
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The National Committee of Arts for the Handicapped 
has supported the initial efforts of The Rolling Stock 
Company. Wright State University, and especially the De- 
partment of Communication, continue to supply us with lim- 
ited assistance. Yet we operate with no paid staff, no de-— 
Signated rehearsal or performance space, and no assured 
budget. Our organizational structure consists of myself as 
director and executive committee of six students who share 
in making practical and artistic decisions. What we lack 
in fiscal and material resourses, we compensate for with 
enthusiasm and ingenuity. 

The Rolling Stock Company is committed to producing 
effective theatre that intergrates able-bodied and disabled 
performers. We provide performance opportunities for disabled 
individuals so that they may participate in the experience 
of theatre and develop their expressive talents. For the 
able-bodied, we offer a unique performing challenge that 
adds unique new dimensions to their experience. In.so doing, 
we continually demonstrate to ourselves and to our audiences 
that the ability of handicapped individuals extends to the 
. Stage... Ability,.and not disability, is our concern. Hence, 
we have never cast an able-bodied actor who simulates a 
handicap. Nor have we ever staged a handicapped role: dis- 
ability has never been a factor in the scripts we have per- 
formed. 

Readers Theatre technique predominantly guides our 
presentations, since it offers a "theatre of the mind" 
that relies more on imaginative than literal action. Further, 
we have relied more on poetry and narrative prose than on 
dramatic literature for our scripts. Conventional plays 
performed in conventional ways evoke conventional expecta- 
tions in audiences. While individual roles exist which either 
call for or can be effectively played by disabled actors, few 
plays can accommodate large numbers of disabled persons in 
substantive roles. For our unconventional troupe we have 


pursued unconventional materials and techniques. 
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Our participants have been largely Wright State Uni- 
versity students, ranging in age from 17 to 63. For both 
cast and crew we have maintained an approximately equal 
balance of able-bodied and disabled persons. The disabled 
paticipants have been largely in wheelchairs (paraplegic 
and quadraplegic) and on crutches, and we have also used 
people who have cerbral palsy and who are blind. No one 
is inclued in the group strictly on the basis of his dis- 
ability or lack of disability. We discriminate only on the 
basis of attitude and talent. To date we have utilized more 
than fourty persons and have disabled actors who have per- 
formed in as many as five of our shows. 

Future plans include continuation and expansion. Most 
of our productions have tended to be relatively brief, tech- 
nically simple shows, that transport efficiently to the 
schools and hospitals where most of our perfomances have 
been staged. As our actors become more experienced, our 
techniques more sophisticated, and our support more secure, 
we can successfully meet increasingly ambitious challenges. 
And, in doing s0, we can reach an expanded audience with 
our message of Ability. 
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SPECIFIC STEPS TO ENLARGE EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THEATRE 


Stop thinking about why handicapped individ- 


uals cannot be involved in theatre activities and 
begin thinking of how they can. 


2 


Concentrate on the advantages of having hand- 


icapped students involved in the program instead 
of the problems. 


36 


Make your facilities accessible. The Folger 


Theatre Group defines accessibility as the abil- 
ity to: 


De 


Ve 
8 


A. Learn of a performance 
Be Order tickets 

Ce. Get to the theatre 

De. Enter the theatre 

Ee. Pick up the tickets 

F. Enjoy the performance 
G. Use all the facilities 
He Return home 


Make your materials accessible. 


A. Provide Braille programs, and 
scripts when possible. 


B. Provide reading scripts for the deaf. 
Ce. Meet the needs for your local handi- 
capped population. 


Encourage handicapped students to become involved 
in your course, workshops, and productions. 


Be willing to work with students who have individ- 
ual needs. 


Recruit handicapped students as majors. 


Encourage faculty to become trained in some aspect 
that fosters working with handicapped individuals. 


A. Learn how to request playscripts in 
Braille from the Library of Congress. 


Be Become aware Of what others are doing 
in the field. 
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11. 


Establish a program of study that will train 
your majors how to work with the handicapped. 


Establish a program for a secific group of 
handicapped individuals (i.ee. wheelchair 
theatre, theatre of the blind, etc.) 


Give at a@ try! 
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OVERARCHING GOAL: TO INTERGRATE DISABLED WITH 
ABLE=BODIED ACTORS IN THEATRICAL PRODUCTIONS 
THAT ENCOURAGE MAXIMUM EFFECTIVENESS BY STRESS- 
ING ABILITIES, AND NOT THE DISABILITIES OF THE 
PERFORMERS. 


STEP 1: SCRIPT PREPARATION 
(select and adapt materials that 
accommodate balanced interaction 
among disabled and able-bodied 
performers. ) 


14 Consider all genres: Drama, 
prose, and verse. 


2. Seek materials that rely more 
on ideas, feelings and imagin- 
ation than on literal action 
and defined physical features. 


%3.e Select materials wherein the 
presence of disabilities is 
either incidental or offers 
metaphorical possibilities. 


4. Restrict scripts to moderate — 
length with rapid character 
interaction. 


STEP 2: RECRUITING CAST MEMBERS 
(Invite participation of often 
skeptical disabled individuals 
who have been largely exclued 
from theatre involvement. ) 


1. Establish personal contacts 
with disabled students. This 
can be done with an explaina- 
tion of what you are planning 
to undertake. 


2. Publicize the availability 
of roles for disabled and 
abe~bodied performers. 


3. Indicate that substantive 
performing roles will be 
available equally to all. 


4. Assure all that casting is 
based strictly on ability, 
regardless of disability. 


STEP 43: AUDITIONING 
(Select a balanced cast of disabled 
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DLEP’ du: 


STEP 5: 


and able-bodied actors who interact 
smoothly and confortably with one 
another. ) 


1. Distribute audition texts in 
advance, including any other 
materials you feel are impor- 
tant. 


ee Observe each individual's skill. 


3. Investigate individuals! range, 
speed, and facility of movement. 


he Question whether individuals 
may’* have specific needs or 
limitations to be considered. 


STAGING 

(Plan dramatically effective 
movements that utilize the 
presence of wheelchairs and 
crutches to full advantage.) 


1. Insure that the set 
allows for all neces- 
sary stage movement. 


2.e Plan major traffic pat- 
terns to facilitate 
smooth and efficient 
blocking. 


3. Balance the positioning 
of able-bodied and dis- 
abled actors. 


4h. Seek ways to integrate: 
chairs and crutches in- 
to the performance. 


REHEARSING 

(Develop and refine the script 
and staging plan through 
imaginative interaction and 
experimentation. ) 


1. Devise stands for wheel- 
chairs, so actors can 
read scripts with hands 
free to operate chairs. 


2e Stimulate physical inter- 
actions among able-bodied 
and disabled performers. 


3. ‘Experiment with new modes 
of movement, encouraging 
suggestions from actors. 
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STEP 6: 


The 
crutches, 


new challenges and also new opportunities for staging pro- 


ductions. 


Ae 


4. Expect the unexpected. 


5 Demand equally from able- 
bodied and disabled actors. 


PERFORMING 


1. Be aware of actors person- 
al needs. 


ee Arrange for attendant needs 
of disabled persons. 


3. Allow excess time for unex- 
pected delays. 


ELABORATION OF STEP 4: STAGING 


presence on stage of actors in wheelchairs, on 
or with impaired motor functioning introduces 


Accommodation of these new elements requires: 


Consultation with individual performers 
who have a good understanding of their 
own capacities for movement. 


Careful pre-planning that takes into 
consideration the individual performers'! 
range and modes of movement. 


Experimentation with new types and com- 
binations of movements. 


Creative adaptation to often unforseen 
situations, and 


A willingness to cope with noise from 
crutches and mctorized wheelchairs with 
flat tires, dead batteries, and other 
possible equipment failures. 


With a simple, spaciously designed set that accom- 


iiodates unrestricted stage movement, the director (much 


as a traffic controller) assesses the blocking require- 


ments for the show, in relation to the physical character- 
istics and abilities of the cast. 


designed 


their capacity for maneuvering the chairs. 


alike, and their occupants vary considerably in 


considerations are recommended: 
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All wheelchairs are not 


The following 


A. For each individual in a wheelchair or on 
crutches, assess available speeds, turning 
radius, width, and maneuverability. 


Be Plan the movement of the slower performers 
first, since they are least likely to be 
able to compensate for others. 


C. Establish traffic lanes for wheelchairs, es- 
pecially when two or more are expected to 
cross each other. 


D. Allow excess time and space for stage move- 
ment to avoid traffic jams. 


Ee Keep in mind the low height of wheelchairs 

so that actors are not inadvertently block- 
ed from view. 

Because the able-bodied performers can move with 
greater speed and flexablity, they must often assume the 
burden of adjusting and countering to balance the stage 
or to allow movement. When responding to practical necess- 
ities, however, the director may easily fall prey to sever- 
al pitfalls: 

Ae The able-bodied performers move noticeably 

farther and more often than the disabled, 


implying an imbalance of participation due 
to physical limitations. 


Be The able-bodied performers arrive at their 
destinations more quickly than the disabled 
and must wait for them, disrupting the rhy- 
thm and continuity of performance. 


C. Because of their shorter stature, the wheel- 
_Cchair performers remain downstage and the 

able-bodied performers upstage, limiting 

physical interactions. 
Such problems are resolved by adjusting the timing of stage 
movement, by re-routing or re-positioning actors, and by 
adding or deleting stage business. Often, the necessity 
of overcoming practical difficulties leads to creative 
discovery. 

The unique opportunities presented by disabled perform- 

ers more than compensate for the difficulties imposed. The 
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distinctive size, shape, and movement of wheelchairs in- 
troduces some new staging possibilities that will enhance 
any production if used to advantages 

Ae Gliding motions of the chairs contrast 


rhythmically to the ambulating motions 
of the able-bodied. 


Be. Height differences between standing and wheel- 
chair actors can create the impression of var- 
ying levels on a flat stage. 


C. Athletically skilled wheelchair actors can 
contribute spinning, balancing, sudden 
starts and stops, and other antics; and per- 
formers in motorized chairs can often adjust 
their rhythum of movement from a smooth glide 
to an erratically jerky cross. 


D. The presence of wheelchairs (as well as crutches) 
allows for considerable variation in stage pic- 
ture, as able-bodied actors interact behind, a- 
side, atop, or in front of the chairs. 

The most exciting aspect of integrating disabled ac- 
tors into theatre productions occurs as the chairs and 
crutches are incorporated as props and visable metaphors. 
Put to imaginative use, wheelchairs and crutches provide 
objects to hide behind, struggle against, travel around, 
climb over, or flee from. They can provide shelter or re- 
striction and become a variety of imagined objects. Their 
literal reality and necessary practical function is only 
a starting point for creative extension. 

The. use of equipment as props adds a virtually inex- 
haustible source of invention that we have continued to tap 
in our productions: 


A. Wheelchairs have been converted into: 
1- an automobile, 
2e a carriage for two, 
3.- a flying trapeze, 
4e an easy chair, and 
5. a varied assortment of animals. 


Be Crutches have been used, imaginatively as: 
le. -& rifle 
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ee a golf club, 
3e the wings of a bird, 
he a lion tamer's crop, and 
5. a blockade. 
C. A blind actor's guide dog was used as a per- 
former, independant of her functional duties. 
When wheelchairs, crutches, guide dogs or other ele- 
ments are present.on stage they automatically become con- 
tributive dimentions of the performance. When, along with 
the disabled performers who use them, they are engaged as 
integral parts of that performance, the implements become 
aesthetically viable. Staging succeeds when the director 
not only adapts to but also capitalizes on the uniqueness 
of the disabled performer, their equipment, and their cap- 
acity for physical and personal interaction. 
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REFERENCE PEOPLE BY MAIN AREA OF SPECIALIZATION 


DEAF THEATRE 


Victoria Brown, Theatre Arts, Gallaudet College, 
7th & Florida Ave, N.E., Washington, D.C. 
20020 


(An actor/director in deaf theatre, working 
primarily with children and youth in crea- 
tive dramatics) 


Patrick Graybill, NTID-EET, 1 Lomb Memorial Dr., 
Rochester, NY 14623 


(Professional actor/director working with 
young adults at the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf.) 


Raymond Kenney, Experimental Educational Theatre, 
NTID-RIT, 1 Lomb Memorial Dr., Rochester, 
NY 14623 


(Shop foreman in the Theatre Department of 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf. ) 


Thomas Neiheiser, Theatre, 204 Geology, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 84112 


(Has worked with deaf theatre at the Uni- 
versity of Utah.) 


Patricia Frawley Woods, Experimental Educational 
Theatre, NTID-RIT, 1 Lomb Memorial Dr., 
Rochester, NY 14623 


(A dance theatre in theatre at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf.) 


THEATRE: GENERAL 


Thomas Beagle, Special Education, Antioch Unified 
School Dist., 510 G Street, Antioch, CA. 
94509 
(A designer who has worked in theatre pro- 


ductions with mentally/emotionally handi- 
capped children, youth and adults.) 


Ardyss Golden, Costume Department, San Francisco 
State University, 1600 Holloway St., San 
Francisco, CA 94132 


(Works in theatre with children, youths, 
and adults with various disabilities.) 
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Jeffrey Grandel,Theatre Arts Department, Gallaudet 
College, 7th & Florida Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20002 


(A designer in the Gallaudet College Theatre 
Department where he works with deaf youth 
and adults.) 


James LeBrecht, Berkeley Repertory Theatre, 2890 
College Ave., Berkeley, CA 94705 


(Technical Director of the Berkeley Rep-= 
retory Theatre and has worked with phys- 
ically handicapped adults.) 


F, Cuthbert Salmon, Salmon and Salmon Architects, 
2115 West 5th Ave., Stillwater, OK 74074 


(An architect specializing in physical ac- 
cessibility for handicapped individuals. ) 


John Hieronymus Stone, 5317 Satsuma Ave., North 
Hollywood, CA 91601 


oo designer of theatre and cin- 
emae 


DIRECTORS: WORKING WITH ADULTS WITH DISABILITIES 


Michael Addison, Drama Dept., University of Cal- 
ifornia, San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92037 


.(A director-administrator who has: worked with: 
mentally handicapped adults in theatre pro- 
ductions. ) 


Burton Alho, Penobscot Consortium, P.O. Box 1136, 
377 Maine Avenue, Bangor, ME O4401 


(Co-director of two oral history/theatre pro- 
jects with disabled participants. ) 


_Michael Byington, Independence, Inc., 839 Kentucky, 
Lawrence, KS 66044 


(A writer/director working with adults who 
have a variety of handicapping conditions. ) 


Patch Clark, Theatre Department, Virginia Common- 
wealth University, 10 N. Brunswick, Ave., 
Richmond, VA 23284 


(Works in the Applied Theatre with persons 
of all ages and with various handicapping 
conditions. ) 


Paul Crauath, Theatre Department, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, LA 70018 


(A director who works with physically 
handicapped adults.) 
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Herbie Felsenfeld, Arts and Recreation, St. Benedict 
Center for the Deaf, 2891 Bush St., San 
Francisco, CA 94115 


(A director and movement specialist working 
in drama theatre with deaf and mentally 
emotionally disabled children, youth and 
adults.) 


Beth Hartman, Penobscot Consortium, P.O. Box 1136, 
377 Maine Ave., Bangor, ME 04401 


(Co-director of two oral history/theatre 
projects working with physically disabled 
adults.) 


David Johnson, 190 County Road, Madison, CT 06443 | 
(A director working with spend emotionally 
handicapped persons of all ages. 

Rod Lathim, Theatre of the Handicapped, 363 D. 
Cannon Green Dr., Goleta, CA 93017 


(A director and writer at the Theatre of 
the Handicapped, working with children, 
youth and adults.) 


Loree Lynn, .1428 E. College Ave., #2; Normal, IL 
61761 


(Specialist in creative dramatics, working 
with children having a variety of handi- 
capping conditions. ay slink 


Alice Ball Parente, 213 county Place, #154, 
Sacramento, CA 95831 


(Works with process theatre for the handi- 
capped. She has worked extensively with 
developmentally disabled adults.) 


Susan Swarthout, 4025 Chesapeak St., Washington, 
D.C., 20016 


(Artistic Director for Archaesus Productions, 
developing company specializing in working 
with abled and disabled actors.) 


Gerald Lee Ratliff, Theatre, Monclair State College, 
Normal Avenue, Upper Monclair, NJ 07043 
(Active in reader's theatre with handicapped 
youth and adults.) 

David Richman, Department of English, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, NY 14627 
(Theatre Director at the University of Rocheser) 
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William E. Rickert, Communication, Wright State 
University, Dayton, OH 45435 


(Director of the Rolling Stock Theatre at 
Wright State, working with physically han- 
dicapped and blind adults.) 


PLAYWRIGHTS 
Burton Alho, (SEE DIRECTORS) 


Michael Byington, (SEE DIRECTORS) 


Martha Fuentes, 11505 N. Ola Ave., Tampa, FL 33612 


(A professional writer/playwrite who works in 
theatre with all age groups.) 


Beth Hartman, (SEE THEATRE:. .GENERAL) 


Bruce Halverson, Theatre, National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, 1 Lomb Memorial Dr., 
Rochester, NY 14623 


(Chairman ofthe theatre department at the 
Natioal Technical Institute for:the Deaf.) 


Brian Strom Kral, Department of Recreation and 
Leisure Activity, 821 Las Vegas Blvd., North 
Las Vegas, NV 89101 


(The resident playwright at.the Rainbow. players 
Company, author of Special Class.) 


Rod Lathim, Theatre of the Handicapped, 363 D. 
Cannon Green Dre, Goleta, CA 93017 


(A director and writer at the Theatre of 
the Handicapped, working with children, 
youth and adults.) 


David Nathanson, Instructor, Creative Performing 
Arts Exc., Florida International University, 
Tamiami Trail, Miami, FL 33199 


(Leads creative writing and creative dramatics 
with all age groups and with individuals with 
various disabilities.) 


Kim Alan Wheetley, Texas Education Agency, 201 
Ke 11ht Ste, Austin Texas 78701 


(A writer/direetor who works with children 
and youth with various handicapping con- 
ditions. ) 


ADMINISTRATION: RESEARCH 


Cynthia Allen,1460 Chuch St. N.W., Washington, D.C., 
20005 


(A researcher who developed a slide show for 
the NFA concerning handicapped artists through 
history.) ee 


Gerald Argetsinger, NTID-RIT, 1 Lomb Memorial 
Dr., Rochester, NY 14623 


(Has worked extensively in deaf theatre 
and is a specialist in program accessi- 
bility for the handicapped.) 


Marion Cambel, Information Services, Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Dr., 
Reston, VA 22091 


(An administrator working with children 
with a variety of handicapping conditions. ) 


Shirley Contino, Council for the Arts in Westchester, 
35 South Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 


(An arts administrator with theatre ex- 
perience working with children, youth, and 
adults with various handicapping conditions. ) 


George Crenshaw, Imagination Theatre Inc., 7535 
N. Washtenaw, Chicago, IL 60645 


Martha Frommelt, 3915 Golden Valley Road, Golden 
Valley, MN 55422 


(An educator working with physically handi- 
capped adults in theatre.) 


Sandi Gordon, Sister Kenny Institute, 2727 Chicago 
Ave. South, Minneapolis, MN 55407 


(A member. of the Minnesota. State Council for . 


the Handicapped where she conducts workshops 
and works with disabled artists and performers.) 


Eunice Joffe, Imagination Theatre Inc., 7537 N. 
Washtenaw, Chicago, IL 60035 


(Creates specialized programing for hand- 
capped and elderly audiences, and leads 
creative drama/theatre experiences.) 


Jody Johnson, Imagination Theatre Inc., 7537 N. 
Washtennaw, Chcago, IL 60035 


(Creates specialized programming for handi- 
capped and elderly audiences, and leads 
creative drama/theatre experiences.) 


Janelle Kelly, Zachary Scott Theatre Center, 
PO... Box 24h, Austin, TX. 78767 
(Educator-Administrator who works with child- 
ren, youth, and adults in creative dramatics) 
Erin Miner, 21 E. Orange St., Apopka, FL 32703 


(The performing arts coordinator for the Very 
Special Arts Festival in the Central Florida 
Area. ) 


Chey: > 


Paul Strum, Artreach Milwaukee, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave,, 
#7011, Wilwaukee, WI 53203 


(A project developer who, through Artreach, 
served disabled individuals of all ages.) 


Peggy Wetli, Climb, Inc., 900 S. Lincoln Ave., 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 
(Founder of CLIMB, INC. using creative 
drama/improvisational theatre approach 
to work with all ages and handicapping 
conditions. ) 
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EXEMPLARY CONCERNED INSTITUTIONS 


WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY in Dayton, Ohio, is an unusual- 
ly accessible campus, with a tunnel system connecting all 
buildings and fully adapted facilities. At present, Wright 
State's top priority for new buildings is a totally acces- 
sible theatre wing designed especially to accommodate the 
disabled student. To effectively utilize the proposed new 
facility, the Department of Theatre Arts has planned a new 
program in theatre therapy which will serve the handicapped 
students while training professionals to work in theatre 
with the disabled. 

An active theatre program exists, extracurricular, in 
the form of "The Rolling Stock Company." With adapted scri- 
pts and performance techniques., The Rolling Stock Company 
productions offer theatre experience to disabled cast mem- 
bers on a continual basis. The theatre work is part of an 
inter-related arts approach that also encompasses opportun- 


ities for the handicapped in dance, music, and art. 


The Pennsylvania State University has undergone an ex- 
tensive campus-wide effort to make its facilities accessible. 
Five of six theatres on the campus are now fully accessible, 
including stage and backstage areas. The theatre faculty is 
attuned to the needs of disabled students and has made pro- 


- Visions for their presence in classes and in crew positions. 


As individuals with disabilities approach the theatre, its 
facilities are receptive to their entry, and the faculty is 
prepared to assess areas of production where they can succeed 
and to place them accordingly. 
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A CHECK LIST FOR APPLYING FOR 
A_ GRANT 


Virginia P. White, in her book Grants for the Arts, ex- 
plains how many groups have discovered that their contributions 
to grantefunded projects in terms of staffing, special services, 
and resources far outweighed the advantages they brought. Mrs. 
White attempts to head off this problem by giving the reader a 
check list which will:lelp to determine whether a project is 
feasible for a group to undertake: 


1. Does the project fall ‘within the main’ area or.one of 
the main areas of interest of the applicant organi- 
zation? If not, does it fall within a pheripheral 
area that overlaps with a major one? 


2. Will it interfere with other projects to the detri- 
ment of either? 


43e Does the proposed activity meet the standards of the 
institution? 


he Is the size of the project appropriate for the organ- 
ization? Will it dislocate a disproportionate share 
of talent and facilities? 


5- Are the qualifications of the personnel to be in- 
volved sufficient to carry out the project? 


6. Is the required space available? 


7e Will specialized equipment or instuments be required, 
and how much will they cost? 


8. Will the required facilities be available at the 
time they are required? 


9. What additional work load will be placed upon the 
institution's administrative service units, such 
as the personnel department, the purchasing and 
accounting offices, the security staff, and the 
maintenance staff? 


10. Will the project place an increased burden on other 
facilities, such as the cafeteria, the editorial 
office, the public relations staff, and the educa- 
tional services personnel. 


11. Will the cooperation of other institutions be re- 
quired? 
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l2. Are there likely to be adverse reactions from the 
surrounding community? 


14- Will the necessary staff, both professional and 
support personnel, be available? Will there be 
outside consultants? If so, have they agreed to 
participate? Does the recruitment of additional 
personnel pose a problem? 


14. If matching funds are required, is the institu- 
tion ready and able to arrange for its share? 


16- Has an overhead cost rate been established? 


Mrs. White also supplies a checklist of important facts 
that every applicant ought to know before attempting to pre- 
pare a formal application: 


1. Does the planned activity fall within the program 
guidelines of the funder? 


2e What is the maximum amount of money that the pro- 
ject can include? 


3. What categories of cost will the grantor find ac- 
ceptable? Travel, salaries, equipment items, or 
any other elements necessary to the proposed pro- 
ject should be specified. 


4. How about overhead costs? Can they be included 
in the budget, and if so, in what category, how 
much, and what.is the proper terminology? 


5 How much information should the written proposal 
contain? Is there a generally acceptable length? 
Should any special information be included? 


6- How many copies of the application does the grant- 
ing agency need? 


7e Is there a set date for submitting the application? 
If so, what is it? When is the next deadline date 
following that? 


8. .How is the decision made and how long will it be 
before the applicant is notified? 


9. If the application is approved, how ill the money 
be paid, andhow soon can it be expected after the 
decision? 


10. If the project will result in copyrightable mater- 
ial, who willhold the copyright? 
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le. 


What are the prospects for continuation or follow- 
up, and how should it be negotiated? This question 
applies primarily to pilot projects or planning 
grants when it is anticipated that the project might 
serve’ as a-model for later work or for dessemina= 
tion to others. 


If the project is rejected in the first meeting, ask 
for suggestions of other funders who. may be inter- 
ested. 


There are also some important things to remember when 


you are preparing an introductory letter. With minor re- 


visions to suit each individual case, the following guide 


lines apply equally well to the preparation of letters to 


foundations, corporations, or any grant-making associations 


1. 
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The letter should be on the organization's station- 
ary, which should have printed on it a list of 
those who are officially connected with the group 
and a return address. 


It should be as personal as possible and individ- 
ually typed. 


The addressee should be the executive determined as 
the best person to approach. 

The letter should be concise but should include: 

Ae <A brief statement of the proposal. 

Be The reason for approaching the addresse. 

Ce The total sum needed. 


De Thesuggested contribution requested in money 
or ‘other form. 


Ee The background of the organization. Usually 
this will be simply a reference to attached 
material. 


F. A concluding statement in which the writer asks 
for an appointment with either the addressee or 
an executive he might designate. 


If there is no reply within a reasonable time, a 
telephone call might be appropriate. 
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GRANT INFORMATION SOURCES 


Arts Management, 408 West 57th Street, New 
York, NY 10019 


(Explains how to structure arts organizations, 
raise funds, promote programs, and win founda~ 
tion support: published five times a year; $10) 


Cultural Post Subscriptions, Program Information 
Office, National Endowment for the Arts, Washing- 


ton, DC 20506 


(This bi-monthly publication gives information 
on arts activities and grant projects: $6/year) 


Plenum Publishing Corporation, 227 West 17th St., 
New York, NY 10011 


(A quarterly publication that publishes articles 
on philanthropy and on grant activities: $22.50/ 
year, individual; $45/year, institution. 


The Grantsmanship Center News, 1031 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90015 


(This is a guide publication to program planning 
and evaluation, identification of funding sourses, 
and the preparation of proposals in all fields, 
including the arts. Published six times a year: 
$15/year; $27/two years; $38/three years. 


WIAL, Box 9005, Washington, DC 20003 
(Covers the practical aspects of grants and other 


forms of assistance to the arts: $32/year (10 issues). 


Theatre Communications Group, 355 Lexington Ave, 
New York, NY 10017 


(Has’a special section on "Money" that gives ‘gen- 
eral funding information, deadline dates for grant 
applications, award announcements, and general 
commentary on the subject: $15/year. 


IMPORTANT REFERENCE SOURCES 


Conrad, Daniel Lynn. The Grants Planner, Public 
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Management Institute, 333 Hayes Street, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94102 


Dermer, Joseph. How to Get Your Fair Share of 
Foundation Grants, New York: Public Service Mat- 
erials Center, 1973. 


Hillman, Howard. Art of Winning Government Grants, 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1977. 


Tilley, Herbert T. Preparing Educational Proposals, 
Washington: NEA, 1976. 
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